CHAPTER XV THE GREAT WAR :  FIRST STAGES
WHEN the Great War broke out preparations were being made for a seaplane race round Britain, for the Gordon-Bennett, 1914, and for other big tests of men and aeroplanes. It was believed that Great Britain had a good chance to win the Gordon-Bennett with an all-British machine, the reason being that for the first time in its annals the race was to be won not solely by high speed, but that all machines were to be proved capable of maintaining flight at a certain minimum; and Great Britain had developed a type of small fast biplane having a bigger speed-range than any known French machine.
On August Bank Holiday, 1914, some of the Great Powers of Europe were already involved in war; but Great Britain had not entered the conflict. It was considered inevitable that she would, and the aviation meeting at Hendon on that day was distinctly overshadowed by the clouds of war. The programme was followed in a perfunctory manner, and the one topic of conversation was the rumoured movements of troops, the purchasing by the Government of vast quantities of material, and the sudden reported famine in petrol. But the universal feeling of gloom was due to a general dread lest the British Government should shirk a conflict, betray Belgium, and, by so doing, ensure the certain downfall in disgrace of the Empire. Most of the civilian aviators present had, within the past few hours, responded to the appeal of the Chairman of the Royal Aero Club, the Marquis of Tullibardine, for volunteers in view of the probability of war.
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